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FOREWORD 


This report is the result of a long-term collaboration 
between Dr. Ross and his colleagues, and this Ministry. (The 
issue of modifying the behaviour of offenders has been a 
pressing problem throughout the decade of the seventies. At 
times, this issue flared into heated debate. Rather than enter 
into the emotional, albeit fruitless, exchange on either side 
of "the nothing works" debate, a more temperate approach was 
chosen. We were convinced that both sides of the argument 
had some merits. We were equally convinced that, in the heat 
of debate, the wrong questions were being discussed. From our 
perspective, the train of reasoning should have evolved along 
tne dine or 


a) if something does not appear to work, then why is 
this the case; 


b) if something does appear to work, then what is 
the critical component that makes it work. 


These questions have occupied much of our efforts 
Since the mid-seventies. Dr. Ross and his colleagues have been 
prolific in their examination of the issues. Out of those 
various efforts emerged what is now called the Cognitive Model 


of Crime and Delinquency Prevention and Rehabilitation. 


Currently, the Ministry is sponsoring Dr. Ross in 
further elaborations of the methodology of intervention. Our 
goals is to enter into:a’ clinical trial’-in’4983/84).0" Further 
reports documenting the progress of these efforts will be 
forthcoming at the appropriate stages of development. 


Caution is urged not to view our efforts as the 
naissance of another panacea. The target group has been 
tightly defined, and the intervention strategies are being 
carefully tailored to ‘sult that group.) ltis not perceived 
that all correctional clients will need, or benefit from these 
interventions. 


Given the long history and the voluminous nature of 
this work, no one monograph serves as a full compendium of the 
cognitive model. Bob Ross and Liz Fabiano plan to produce, in 
the near future, a book that will serve this purpose. For 
interested readers, the proposed title of this book is “Straight 


Thinking": The Cognitive Model of Crime and Delinaquenc 
Prevention and = See ae = 


One final comment is required. The cognitive model is 
just that, a model. Ultimately, “the validity of a modell is an 
empirical question. Much time, effort and resources will be 
nrequired CO estabPisn the valadity and the limiting factors of 
this particular model. Nonetheless, the model is though 
provoking. 


A.C. Birkenmayer 
JU Lye Lo eis: 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/39192403090327 
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The cognitive model of crime and delinquency holds 
that criminal behaviour is associated with cognitive deficits - 
that many offenders have had developmental delays in the 
aeCCUlsic aon, Of a) number, Ob COI Gives hKi Ls wna juaare 
essential to social adaptation s(Rose G Fabiano, 1961.) sine as. 
cognitive deficits place them at risk for a criminal adjust- 
ment. The model provides a reconceptualization of criminal 
behaviour, which has value not only in terms of explaining 
Criminal behaviour, but also in terms ot crime and ‘delinquency 
prevention and offender rehabilitation. It suggests that the 
rehabilitation of a substantial number of offenders could be 
achieved by correctional programs which focus on remediating 
such deficits through a variety of cognitive training 


techniques. 


Support for the cognitive model is. found in two areas: 
(1) research which has demonstrated that many offenders 
evinence.iericits in, One 4Or more speci tic cognitive Seats 
(Ross 6, Fabiano... 1061). (2) research which has demonstrated 
that a common and perhaps essential component of effective 
correctional programs is an intervention strategy which leads 


to the offenders' cognitive development (Ross §& Fabiano, 1982). 


Although there is considerable support for the 
cognitive model, its refinement and development nequines 
further research. Many, but not all offenders have cognitive 


deficits. ~ Accordingly, it is,essential that studies of 


specific sub-groups of offenders be conducted in order to 
determine which types of offenders are most likely to 
evidence such deficits. In order to determine the valucuer 
cognitive assessment for predicting criminal behaviour, 
studies of the relationship between cognitive functioning, 
criminal history, and recidivism are needed. Moreover, the 
rehabilitative potential of the cognitive model should 

be further evaluated in well-designed experimental studies 
which examine the effectiveness of various cognitive training 
techniques on cognitive development, social adjustment, and 
recidivism. The present report addresses an issue which is 
crucial to all of the foregoing research: the establishment 
of standard objective procedures for assessing cognitive 


functioning in OLLende rs. 


Studies demonstrating a relationship between cogni- 
tion and crime have examined a remarkable variety of cogni- 
tive functions, rangine from basic perception to complex 
problem-solving. In so doing, they have employed an equally 
wide variety of different tests and measures. To some extent 
this Yerlects the fact that a considerable number of coemmuie 
deficits may be prevalent among offenders. However, it also 
reflects the fact that most investigators have been working 
independently without attempting to assess the relationship 
between their fandings and those of others. Each selectsmiis 
favourite test to assess offenders on the particular cognitive 
function whichis of interest to him, without examining how the 
function or the test he is concerned with relates to the 


function or test that other investigators have been examining. 


It is not known how (or whether) the different measures 
relate to one another, whether they are actually measuring 
ditterent cognitive functions, or whether the different tests 
aver acttUally measuring the same thing. VAt this: point ine the 
development of the model, it is not clear whether the various 
COgmitaVverdetlcits represent deters! 1m independent cogni- 
tive skills or whether they relate to the same basic general 
COSNILIVe actor. (Sub-oroups:) Of offenders may ivave i\detmeits 
in different functions, or they may share in common a more 
VeleLea UlGounwtiVve cdet1G1t, infOTMatLOn. On wihis; 1656 gre 
Clearly ecrucial ib intervention, programs: are. to. Desdimecced 
to the appropriate targets. Unless there as. a generalized 
cognitive deficit, there seems to be little advantage (and 
considerable waste) in providing general cognitive training 
for anor tender’ who really requires. training only 1m 4 speci— 


Froucognituve Skill: 


Wea anatial steprvine addi essimo wihemreresoliewasstles, 
a review was conducted of the literature on cognitive assess- 
ment. ihe major aim of the review was toydetermine which 
assessment devices appear to be most valuable for offender 
populations and to select a battery of measures which, follow- 
ing appropriate psychometric work, could be used both as a 
standardized research instrument and as an assessment/screening 


device for individual offenders. 
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COGNITIVE ASSESSMENT: GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


How one assesses cognition depends upon a number of 


factors: 
CAPACITY VS.. CONTENT 


A markedly different approach to cognitive assessment 
1s required if one wishes to examine the content of an indi- 
vidual's thoughts (what an individual thinks) than if one 
Wishes tO. assess the individual's cognitive ability. Chow (ox 


how well he thinks). 


In general, the strongest ‘evidence ofa cognition/ 
crime link derives from studies of offenders' cognitive 
ability rather, than the .content .of themr cognition... Very, .few 
adequately designed studies have systematically explored the 
content of cognition in offender populations. Research with 
offenders indicates that their cognitive deficits are not 
simplysinappropyiate thoughts that they evidence in particular 
Situations, but a more pervasive lack of cognitive skills. 
[t-is not merelyiwwhat they thinkthat) ist-amise but ‘how well 
they are able to think. Accordingly, teaching them what to 
think in a specific problem situation with not 'surfice.| They 
need to develop ‘their ‘general cognitive’ skatts. ‘This must be 
reflected in assessment which should emphasize measurement 


of cognitive abilities. 


At the same time, one must be mindful of the fact 
that how well the offender can think is an important determi- 
nant of what he will think, and what he thinks is a critical 
determinant.of. what he,does...Extensive research on the con- 


tent of offenders' cognition is important to the development 


of the cognitive model. We have kept this in mind in 
recommending assessment procedures and strongly suggest that 
cognitive assessment both in criminological research and 
correctional practice include not only measures of how well 
offenders can think but procedures to enable examination of 


the content of their thinking. 
ABILITY VS. PERFORMANCE 


How one decides to assess cognition also depends on 
whether the purpose of assessment is to determine how much 
cognitive ability an individual has (his capacity )¥onsec de- 
termine the extent to which he is likely to apply his ability 
in his everyday life (his performance). An individual may 
have a well developed ability for critical thinking or other 
cognitive functions but, for whatever reason, may seldom 


utilize his Skil ls=iny daily problem solving: 


Research on the cognitive functioning of offenders 
suggests that -their problem is not that they Simply-aqcmuor 
practice good reasoning. Rather, 1t appears that they Nave 
not sdeveloped cognitive skills which they could praceimces 
even if they chose. todo so. Accordingly, “coonitivesdsces>- 
ment procedures should be designed to measure ability rather 


than general tendency. 
IMPERSONAL VS. INTERPERSONAL 


In considering how to assess cognition in offenders, 
it 1s essential to emphasize the distinction between two 


ditferent aspect se of cognition. impersonal and interpersonal. 


"In the physical (impersonal) realm, where 
the primary interest is understanding the 
development of concepts about the physical 
world, cognition is that facet of thinking 
which deals with causality, time, movement 


and, Space. However, in the social 
(interpersonal) realm, where the primary 
interest is understanding people and 
theiginteractionse,  copnreromr re ters to 
that facet of thinking and perception 
which allows one to make™interences ‘about 
others, to take the perspective of 
another, to understand the perceptions 
others have of oneself, and to understand 
social’ customs, rules; and -reculati ons. 
(Ross iG bab tanog LoS pei), 


The relationship between cognitive functioning on impersonal 
tasks “and“on Sinterpersonalstasksphas ~not.beengdetermined,. We 
cannot assume that impersonal and interpersonal cognitive 

tasks tap the same cognitive functions. Individuals who per- 
form well on impersonal tasks may fare badly in solving prob- 


lenseine tne Social sphere. 


As we have noted elsewhere (Ross § Fabiano, 1981), 
there.ane, similarities, between the deficiencies in, social. cog- 
nition which may engender criminal behaviour and deficiencies 
in the impersonal domain such as the following which may be 


evidenced by some offenders: 


"Often, thinking is impaired because 
people have not taken in relevant infor- 
mation. Their perception may be blurred, 
or sweeping. They may be impulsive, and 
seize on part of the picture. They may 
not be able to categorize events under 
appropriate headings ... They may be im- 
precise in the eatherane iof data. They 
may lack the capacity to use information 
from two or more sources Simultaneously, 
or to see organized data as a unit. 


They may be unable to select relevant 
clues from irrelevant ones in problem 
definition. ‘Ihey may not pursue slogical 
evidence, or be unable to test hypotheses. 
They may be unable to plan; or they may 
not be able to use verbal concepts even 
though they apparently understand them 
when they hear others using them". 
(Griffing 10845 pp. orale 


Research which has found evidence of cognitive 
deficits in offenders consists primarily of studies of their 
cognitive abilities in the interpersonal sphere. There:is 
far less (and far less convincing) evidence that offenders 
have deficits in impersonal cognitive functioning. However, 
in recommending assessment procedures, we have included some 
measures of impersonal cognition which we feel should be used, 
particularly for reséarch purposes +: Ilf-criminal,behaviouyeis 
associated with cognitive deficits in the impersonal domain, 
it would seem reasonable to assume that educational programs 
should stress training in these tasks and not only training 


in, Social Coon tions 
COGNITIVE LEVEL 


How one assesses cognition will also depend on what 
cognitive function or level of functioning one is interested 
in. One can assume that there 1s a continuum of Levels’ ex- 
tending from basic perception, learning, and memory, ito 
higher-order reasoning and complex problem-solving. Different 
tests are required for each level, ranging from simple psycho- 
motor tasks of basic perception to scomplex stestis, involving, 
for example, syllogisms or analogies which might tap the 


individual's ability in abstract reasoning. 


We have deliberately excluded from the assessment 
measures we recommend for offenders a large number of tests 
of basic perceptual-motor skills which measure functions 
which have been thought to be deficient in offenders. Whereas 


such tests measure important aspects of cognitive functioning, 


they do so at the most elementary level and their relation 
to higher cognitive functioning (particularly socio-cognitive 
functioning) is unclear. Moreover, evidence that offenders 
perform poorly on such measures is not convincing (ROSS) LO Tie 
We decided to include only those measures whose use can be 
supported by research, and/or those which appear to be highly 


promising from a theoretical point Of VV ew:, 
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DIRECT ASSESSMENT 


Innumerable procedures and instruments have been used 
t® Study cognitive functioning 1n ‘the general population. 
There is a virtual plethora of tests and techniques including 
interviews, self-report scales, psychometric tests, projective 
tests, self-report inventories and scales, think aloud tech- 
niques, thought-sampling techniques, thought-listing procedures, 
and measures of free association and of spontaneous private 
speech. Determining which of these might be most usSeLrurLl’ Lor. 
assessing cognitive functioning in offender populations is a 


formidable task. 


In general, there are two ways to assess COgn Bue 
functioning: (1),direct: ask the subject to report what he is 
thinking.,- ,(2} indirect: ,infer_ the subject's cognitive 
functioning from his behaviour or from his performance on a 


test. 


The most direct way to find out what a person thinks 
is simply to ask him. A number of assessment techniques which 
rely on direct self-reports can be utilized. For example, 
cognitive therapists frequently aske their; clients”@to.repore 
the thoughts that precede, accompany, or follow their mal- 
adaptive behaviour. Such inquiries often reveal distortions 
or errors in their client's thinking such as overgeneralizing 
(e.g. taking a single untoward event as proof of one's total 
incompetence; exclusion (disregarding an important factor or 


event); catastrophizing (exaggerating the significance Onean 


= 18-2 


event without adequately assessing its impact); or arbitrary 
inference (reaching a conclusion with insufficient evidence). 
Asking the client to self-report may be a rich source of 


information about the individual's cognitive functioning. 


Similarly, one could ask offenders to describe the 
thoughts they had before, during, and after a criminal act or 
any other problematic behaviour. The interview might include 
imagery techniques. For example, the offender may be asked 
to ‘run a movie'’, 2,.e€. to close his eyes and imagines a pare. 
cular situation (e.g. a peer suggesting that they pavteteviare 
in some illegal activity) and to describe what is going on - 
what he is thinking, what he is saying to himself, what is 
provoking him, how (or whether) he is evaluating the conse- 
quences Of his actions ‘and what actions he is actuagiiy 
considering. The offender may be asked to do some homework, 
forrvexample, to keep a “cognitive diary “Of Dis thinkwnce 
He may be asked to self-monitor, record or even graph his 
thinking, problem-solving, and decision-making. Schwartz § 
Gottman (1976) have described a technique in which the subject 
is shown a videotape of his behaviour and asked to report 
what he was thinking at various points. Alternatively, one 
can have the client role-play a problem situation; and ask, him 
to report his thoughts. The offender might be asked to parti- 
Cipate with a group of others who have been engaged in some 
problem-solving task and have been asked what they were think- 
ing while doing it. The group dynamic may help the individual 


offender to recognize, identify, and express his thoughts. 


peli-report Wen tates which ask the Subject. £0 

indicate which problem-solving strategies are characteris £1G 
of him have recently been developed and may be of walue in 
work with offenders (e.g. Heppner §& Petersen, 1978). Finally, 
it should be noted that it may be possible to manipulate the 
interview situation so as to determine how the offender func- 
tions cognitively under stressful conditions or conditions 
which simulate those which have previously stimulated him to 


behave 17, an anti=~social manner. 


The shortcomings of interview and self-report data 
are well known. Doubts have been expressed about the vera- 
city of the individual's self-report and about the individual's 
ability to assess himself accurately. Individuals may distort 
their self-reports defensively in order to present themselves 
in the most favourable light. However, as ;Misehed's (1981) 
research has demonstrated, when they are asked the right 
questions, people can be excellent predictors of their own 


behaviour. 


"The predictions possible from a person's 
own Simple direct seli-ratings and. .Se.i 
reports generally have not been exceeded 
by those obtained from more Tide Clay 
costly,and sophisticated personality tests, 
from compined test batteries, and from 
expert clinical judges". (Misehellatd8ie 
pe 481); 


In spite of reservations about the reliability of 
self-report data, it is considered essential to the develop- 
ment of the cognitive model that investigators and 
practitioners in their Study Of Offenders) (thinking not 
restrict themselves to psychometric tests which might be 


thought to be more objective than self-report approaches. 


Interviews and inventories may, in fact, represent the only 
means of tapping some of the most important aspects of the 


offender's cognitive processes. 


INDIRECT ASSESSMENT 


It is essential to the development of the cognitive 
model of crime and delinquency that further research 
using direct measures be conducted on what offenders think. 
It°is perhaps, more important at this *timelto.refinelour naow- 
ledge of’the offender"s cognitive *abilit#esyindt tstessential 
for the latter research that a battery of tests be developed 
which could provide a standard and objective system for 


assessing offenders. 


ins order to develop such a battery ,.we Critical, 
examined the literature on cognitive tests. This represented 
a considerable undertaking. The investigator examining the 
TiteratureSonstestsmor. cognition -tse0likelyitostee! thacetne 
number offavailable tes tsmisvinfini teseethereois sno single 
source, of Ssuchimaterialy BAL thoughamanyotes ts tofscoonit1oneanre 
listed and evaluated in compendiums such as Buros' Mental 
Measurements Yearbooks, most of these are designed to measure 
cognitive functions which have not been studied in offender 
populations. Most of these measures were designed for child- 
ren or college students and are inappropriate for use with 
adolescent or adult offenders. Furthermore, most of the cog- 
nitive tests which nave been used with offenders are not 


reviewed in Buros' publications. Typically, the tests which 


have been used have been developed for research purposes 

rather than for clinical application. Many are described 
only in professional journals, government reports, theses, 
and unpublished research documents and are neither widely 


used nor commercially distributed. 


In developing the battery of tests, we have been 
highly selective. Our selection was determined by our views 
as to the likelihood that a test would be useful and appro- 


private: tor ortender populations. 


In our search of the literature, we examined a large 
number of tests which appeared to measure important aspects 
of cognitive functioning. An initial screening weeded out 
those which had limited relevance to the functions which had 
been identified as problematic for offenders. A second 
screening weeded out those which were found to be inadequate 
in terms of psychometric properties, or had restricted avail- 
ability, or would be impractical to use with offenders. Many 
had to be rejected because they required too high a verbal or 
educational level; others because they were not adequately 
standardized; and others because data on their Validity -and 
reliability were inadequate or unavailable. A’) list of “tie 
tests rejected in the second screening 15 provided in .Appen- 


“a i O49 ane 


We have not included projective techniques, although 
they may be among the richest sources of information about 
the individual's cognitive functioning. Our concern has been 
for the establishment of a standard battery of tests which 


C4nedcn administered and scored easily and objectively. 


We have included in the recommended battery very few 
tests which have been designed for use in schools as measures 
of those cognitive functions considered important as indicants 
of academic aptitude. However, in view of the relationship 
between educational achievement and delinquency, it is import- 
ant to investigate the performance of offenders on such tests. 
It should be noted that such tests yield very J1ittlewineoans- 
tion ongsocioscogni tive ability) bUEAappraise cognitive 
functions requisite to, scholastic, performance... [he wrelat ion. 
ship between these two areas has not yet been determined. 


hveshorld jibes 


lt° would bevhi gchiyadvantageous 14, rather thanea 
battery of tests, one single measure of cognitive, functien- 
ing could be recommended. Unfortunately, because of the 
diversity ope tunetions involved and the limited anounteor 
knowledge about the relationships between these functions, no 
Single test can be recommended at present. There are some 
tests which do tap a variety of cognitive functions but.none 
which appear to be adequate for the present purposes. More- 
over, none of the multi-function cognitive tests measure 
interpersonal cognitive functioning. We assumed that using 
a multi-facetted approach for the assessment of offenders is 
just as important as using a multi-facetted program for their 


rehabilitate 


We selected a combination of tésts*which appearmto 
tap all of the cognitive functions) which reSearch@hasminur. 


cated may be problematic for offenders: 


self-control (vs. impulsivity) 
field-independence (vs. field-dependence) 
abstract reasoning (vs. concrete thinking) 
locus of control (internal vs. external) 


social perspective-taking (vs. egocentric 
thinking) 


interpersonal cognitive problem-solving 
We have also included tests for three functions which have 
not been extensively studied among offenders, but are 
important areas for research: 

Cocni tive Clexibilityve(vys. rigidity) 

empathy 

Cratreal thinking 
Our selection should not be taken to imply that these are 
independent functions or that offenders have no problems in 


Other cognitive areas. 


The test battery we recommend includes one test which 
we judge best for each of the cognitive functions. However, 
for each function we have suggested some alternative measures. 
These are presented in Appendix 1. Also described in Appendix 
I, are a number of other tests which more or less adequately 
measure these cognitive functions. Moreover, Appendix 1 
includes some tests which have been widely used in assessing 
cognitive functioning in offenders but have important short- 
comings, either in terms of psychometric properties or in 
terms of their relevance to the cognitive model. 

Finally, Appendix 1 includes some tests which appear to have 
reasonable promise for cognitive research for offenders, but 
have not as yet been extensively applied in criminological 


research. 


The researcher or practitioner will likely wish to 
select from the recommended battery of tests the test or com- 
bination of.tests.which particularly suit his interes tsseeAks 
a general test battery, the collection would be too time- 
consuming to be used in its entirety. However, we feel that 
with judicious sélection of tests or parts of tests and 
appropriate psychometric work, a practical battery “oft™tesets 
can be derived which would provide a thorough appraisal of 
the offender's functioning on those cognitive skills which 


have been found to be associated with criminal behaviour. 
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Test aking Deficits > [tits important co ditterent lace 
between what the offender does on the test and what he 
Can do (his capability). Particularly in investigating 
differences between offenders and non-offenders, it is 
necessary to differentiate a cognitive deficit from a 
test-taking deficit. The offender's poor performance may 
Ferrocr not a lack of ability, Dut audistaste 1Or mucous. 
boredom, or emotional resistance. Poor scores may Te- 
flect the adverse effects of institutionalization or the 
subject's general expectancy of failure. Low scores may 
reflect’ not that. he, has) a; cognitive deficit, but that he 
did mot “understand the’ instructions’ “or did Not "care to), 
that he does not want the examiner to know about him, 
that hei wishes to appear incompetent’, or! that) he is simply 


indifferent. 


Sampling: A test provides only a limited, although hope- 
fully representative sample of the offender's behaviour. 
An offender may function well in the test situation and 
function badly in other situations, for example, when 
under stress or peer pressure. As we noted earlier, he 
may have ability but, for various reasons, not apply dt 
Cognitive tests yield information only on what the 
offender can do and not on what he usually does (as 
personality tests attempt to do). However, Mischel's 
(1981) research has concluded that cognitive, as opposed 
to personality assessment, yields good cross-situational 


and temporal stability. 


Holistic Assessment: In using psychological tests to 
assess cognitive functioning, the investigator must remain 
aware of the necessity of supplementing), the,,tests with 


other strategies to find out how and what the offender 


thinks (eevee, natural obServahion, role-playing, inter 
views, inventories, and case history data). Moreover, 

he should not only examine the offender's test scores, 
but should also consider qualitative data such as how he 
approaches a problem, how he deals with errors, and 
whether he is systematic or disorganized, impulsive or 
careful, etc. It should also be stressed that one sciouia 
not limit one's assessment to measuring cognition. How 
well one thinks: in any situation 25° determined: Noteonn, 
by one's basic cognitive ability but also by environmen- 
tal, physiological, behavioural, and attective taeram ae 
Motives, attitudes and values will also strongly miatuence 


how and how well the offender will think in any situation. 
InQen ands Crimes 


"We cannot easily measure thinking skill 
sO we ignore it and assume that thinking 


LORD ite teunceCom iad CLO. | leas 
nothing of the'*sort? Many’ ha ghily! intel Ige 
gent people are poor thinkers. Many 
people, ot average Intelligence “are skilled 
thinkers. (lhe power OL @ Car 15 ‘separare 
from the way the car 1s. driven,” (debono; 
Ios, joka) 


[tis important co distingursh between general. Ince 
SeNCoe (aca mMeasuLed Dyes. O.. COS US). and. ule CO Onaneaae 
functions which are subsumed by the cognitive model. 

As we have indicated elsewhere (Ross § Fabiano, 1981), 

the assumption of a relationship between cognitive deficits 
and=criminal behaviour does not require the additetonan 
assumption of a relationship between general intelligence 
and crime, but it 4s not incompatible with such a relation- 
Ship. Low correlations have been found between I.Q. and 
the interpersonal cognitive functions found to be under 
developed in offenders. A high 1.0. is no cuarantee tuat 
an offender will be able to perform well in those socio- 
cognitive tasks which are ‘essential to efféctive: Social 
adaptation. Otherwise bright offenders may be sadly 


lacking in problem-solving and other cognitive skills, 
particularly in the interpersonal sphere. Because an 
individual *fas’a high + POs ?"2t4doce no tenecesSaraly 

follow that his social intelligence will be high. However, 
it is likely that low general intelligence will limit the 
Oerender's acquisition of socio-cOgnitive skills.) shor 

that reason and because of recent studies which have 
reaffirmed the relationship between I.Q. and crime 

(Hirschi §& Hindelang, 1977), we recommend that an 
intelligence test be included in a cognitive assessment 


DACLELy. 


Learning Disabilities §& Crime: The argument fotla 
relationship between cognitive deficits and anti-social 


behaviour does not require or pre-suppose the assumption 
of a relationship between anti-social behaviour and 
Ieetning disabilities. It 1s, of course, reasonable to 
hypothesize that the individual who has a perceptual- 
motor dysfunction or a language process disorder Widele pe 
handicapped in the development of social cognitive ability 
and, as a result, may be more likely to engage In VCriUns pal 
activity. However, delays in social cognitive development 
may occur as a function of factors other than learning 
disabilities, such as inadequate modelling, limited social 
learning opportunities, and poor motivation.) Aerelation. 
ship between deficient social cognitive functioning and 
crime does not contraindicate the possibility of a 
relationship between crime and learning disabilities 
(however defined), but it is important to note that the 
cognitive assessment procedures we are recommending are 


not measures of learning disability. 


Literacy: Most tests rely on verbal instructions. Caution 
must be exercised to ensure that the offender understands 
the instructions and has the requisite verbal skills to 


comprehend the test materials and tasks. 


Motivation: To assess cognitive competence, the inves ti- 
gator must create conditions and incentives which will 


encourage the offender's optimal performance. 


Finally, we should note that assessment may not only 
be useful for gathering information. It may also be thera- 
peutic. As the offender is stimulated by the questions to 
examine his thoughts, he may begin to recognize (perhaps for 
the first time) thatahis thoughts affect his. behaviour: wane 
may come to recognize some of the errors that characterize 
his thinking. He may actually begin to change his views of 
his behaviour and his world simply as a function of being 


requireds toothinkiaboutsthemasertously; and-intently; 
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TEST. BATTERY 


FOR OFFENDERS 


FUNCTION TEoT 


Self-Control 


Social Perspective-Taking 


Concrete-Abstract Reasoning 


Interpersonal Cognitive 
Problem Solving 


LOCUS. Of CONtro l 


Field Dependence- Indepen- 
dence 


Conceptual Rigidity 


Greet cal “Thinking 


Empathy/Role-Taking 


Matching Familiar Figures 
1 esa 


Chandler's Role-Taking Task 


Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 
ment 


Means-Ends Problem-Solving 
Procedure 


Optional Thinking Test 


Awareness of Consequences 
Hest 


Causal Thinking Test 


Levinson's Internal-External 
Locus of Control Scale 


Group Embedded Figures Test 


Gough's Rigidity Scale 


Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal 


Hogan's Empathy Scale 


1. SELF-CONTROL/IMPULSIVITY: 
MATCHING FAMILIAR FIGURES TEST 


A considerable number of studies have suggested that 
a characteristic of many offenders is. a lack of self-control, 
a failure to self-regulate their behaviour, and a tendency to 
behave impulsively (Ross § Fabiano, 1981). Faced with tempta- 
tion or a, problem situation, many fail tovdelay therreacts ous. 
allow themselves time to analyze situations and consider alter- 
native courses of action or to think about the consequences 
of their behaviour. Rather,ithey respond, in  a.non-reflecrive, 
stereotyped, and inflexible way and do so immediately without 
anysself-regulatingethoucht: | One might think that their 
impulsivity is simply a matter of temperament or a penchant 
for quick action, but it may be that they have not learned to 


reflect) oratosthink’ beforesthey; act. 


Kagan's Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT) has been 


the most widely used measure of self control-impulsivity. It 
1s a perceptual test designed to measure the individual's 
style of responding to problem-solving situations in which 
responding too quickly without adequate reflection leads to 
errors. the test presents 2 items in which the subsecumss 
shown a single picture of a familiar object and is) instructed 
to select from an array of eight variants, the one picture 
that is identical to the stimulus figure. The test is indi- 


vidually administered. The subject's response latency and 


errors constitute his scores on the test. Individuals with 
Short latencies and few errors are judged to be reflective 
(i.e., slow and accurate) while those who make many errors 
are judged impulsive (i.e., fast and inaccurate), (Block, 


BhOchy Gq Harrington, 1974)". 


The MFFT rates highly on ease of administration, 
interest, construct validity and ease and objectivity of 
scoring. However, research on its reliability suggest some 
reservations must be expressed about the use of error scores. 
preview by Messer (1976) indicates that test-retest correla- 
Protwerormlatencies ‘ranged from #58 to .96, but only from, 734 
(Oetovmto errors. Internal consistencies for Taremeree were 
MOopmOMLROnuLY ~.02 and .58 for errors, Ault, Mitcenedivand 
Hartmann (1976) also noted the low reliability of the error 
Scores (25 ~ .43 over three-week to 2 1/2 year intervals) 
and added that, although they were statistically significant, 
they were below acceptable standards for test-retest relia- 
Dilaty. snecordingly, we suggest using latency scores) and 


GxeToiscinvs Caution about the use Of error ‘scores. 


Treevast majority of studies using -the*original version 

of the MFFT have used elementary-school age subjects (5-12). 
Newer versions of the MFFT have been developed for use with 
actumesmover the: age or eighteen. » There’ is still a gap in’the 
test and its construct development in the population of 
adolescents from 12 to 18 years of age and caution should be 
exercised in using it with adolescent rather than adult 
offenders (Shapiro, 1977). It should also be noted that in 


spite of its extensive use, the MFFT has not been adequately 


normed and normative studies with offender populations is 
required. Finaliy, we should note not all studies have found 
offenders to be non-reflective and impulsive, and it is 
important to determine which sub-groups evidence this character- 
PS tLe. 
Availability: =*Dept. of PSychology, sHarvard*University., 
Cambridge. *Mass7 70.0... 071 337. 

Other tests which have been used extensively to 
measure impulsivity in offenders and which may be considered 


as alternatives to the MFFT are the Porteus Maze Test and 


Raven's Progressive Matrices. .[hese are discussed in Appendix 1 


2.° SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE-TAKING: 
CHANDLER'S ROLE-TAKING TASK 


Research has found that many offenders have lags in 
the development of their social perception. They may lack an 
ability to take the role of others. They may be caught up in 
an egocentric conceptual system which restricts them to view- 
ing their environment from a strictly subjective point of 
view (Ross § Fabiano, 1981). Prosocial behaviour is linked to 
the development of role-taking or perspective-taking skills 
and various forms of social deviancy are associated with per- 
sistent egocentric thought. Persons demonstrating develop- 
mentalidévays’in the*acquisition*of these ‘skills have@¢been 
shown to misread societal expectations and to misinterpret the 
actions.and intentions.of.others. Such persons tend, to be 
juggededsacaL1ous.or.indifterent, to. the needs of other people 
and they,actsas;though,they are,.when..in fact, they may 


simply lack an awareness of or a sensitivity to other people's 


thoughts or feelings (Ross 4 Fabiano, 1981). 


Several studies using a variety of measures have found 
evidence of role-taking deficits among offenders. However, 
there is also evidence that not all offenders lack such skills 
and that cognitive deficiencies may characterize only specific 
types of offenders - perhaps the most serious or the mostiper- 


sistent ones. 


Our review of the literature indicates that the best 
measure of role-taking for the offender population is Chandler's 
Role-Taking Task. This test presents cartoon sequences in 
which a central character is involved in a social situation. 
His behaviour is explainable in terms of preceding events. 
Midway into each cartoon sequence a late-arriving bystander is 
introduced who, unlike the subject, is not aware.of the pre- 
ceding events and, therefore, must interpret the central 
character's behaviour from another point of view. _.The subject 
is asked to tell stories to each cartoon sequence and his res- 
ponses are scored for the degree to which he is able to set 
aside facts known only to himself and present a "bystander" 
storyiwhich.isidatferent fromihas ownsoelngefifect the fsubijeer 
is rated as to the degree to which his "bystander" story 
reflectssthe intrusion of hissowniprivileged knowledge, fives, 


the degree of egocentric intrusion. 


Of the cognitive” role=taking “tasks *in”’the Wa'tereture, 
the most complete set of reliability data are available for 
this task (Chandler, Greenspan, §& Barenboim, 1974; Kurdek, 
197 +> Rubin, 1978). “Across various studies, interrater ere 
bilities have ranced™trom 7/8"to ©96,"-and=short term (Z-4=week) 
test-retestscorrelataonsshave beenjaroundg.80.rekurdek (1977) 
reportedga testaretes’ conmrelationto® e68Hatterza Slighely 


longer (5-week) period. 


Significant correlations have been found between this 
task and other measures of cognitive perspective-taking (Kurdek, 
1977), and teacher's ratings of student's self-control (Zupan 


G Kendall, 1977). However, conflicting results have been found 


(Prcne. Michlin, Rubin G& Johnson, 1975. Rubin, 1978)2> “ror 
example, Rubin (1978) found lowlyor non-sieniiicant correla- 
tions with other role-taking measures and concluded that there 
was little convergent or discriminant validity for role-taking 
tasks. Correlations between role-taking performance on this 
task and’ I.Q. have’ typically fallen in; the range, of, .2, to,.4 
across ‘studies? (el.gii,) Chandlen,1973; Rubin, 19,78) ..7 Studies 
have demonstrated that this role-taking measure discriminates 
at a high level between normal controls and chronic delinquent 


pre-adolescent boys (Chandler, 1973; Little, 1978). 


Availability: Not commercially distributed. Source: M.3J 
Chandler, Department of Psychology, University of British 


Columbia. 


Another test which has frequently been used with 
offenders is Selman's Test of Social Perspective Taking which 


is scasicusced an Appendix! . 


3. CONCRETE-ABSTRACT REASONING: 
KAHN TEST OF SYMBOL ARRANGEMENT 


Several studies have indicated that many offenders 
evidence a concrete rather than an abstract mode of thinking 
(Ross § Fabiano, 1981). They are. less) likely than non- 
offenders to reason about how to respond in social situations, 


tending to be action-oriented rather than reflective. 


There are many tests of abstract reasoning which might 
be included in the test-battery. Three of these, the Wisconsin 
Card Sorting Test, the Abstract Reasoning sub-test of the 
Differential Aptitude Tests, and the Block Design subjtestgot 


the WAIS are discussed in Appendix I. However, we recommend 
Lireyus.c sOn ethe shan lest ior Symbol Arrangement. OLE is the test 
whicn has shown the most reliable differences between offenders 


and NON-=orfende tse (Kipper, L077.) 


The Kahn Test 1s comprised of 16 small-sized symbol 
Obmecesmerosses,, Ivecdrts. dogs, Stars. 6€tc.). tier sUby ce tums 
meguimned "tO arrange these on ja special strip tive tames. 
Following four of these arrangements, he is asked to give a 
reason gion the chosen placements. wurthermore., in, onemomeacie 
aryangements. the subject, 1s. required to sstatle what cdcimonpece 
Might stand for or symbolize. Altogether, subjects producesac 
least 24 responses. The responses are evaluated in teriso- 
their appropriateness and their level of abstraction. The 


Gatepories Of Evaluation are: 


(avec resenting val ba nacre anerer 
(b) Giving no reason whatsoever 


rc) Repeating an answer given previously for 
a Similarly shaped object 


(d) Stating the name or the function of the 
test object 


(e) Referring to the shape or appearance of 
the object 


(f) Mentioning the colour of the test object 


(x) Giving a concrete association to the test 
ebiecr 


ly )eabuoducing a;''tangible. abstraction" type 
of a response 


(z) Giving an "intangible abstract symboliza- 
tion'' type of response. 


A weighted score is assigned to each category. The 
subject's "symbol pattern", that is, his level of cognitive 
functioning is determined by both the sum of the weighted 
scores for the responses and the type of responses elicited 
most frequently. Elaboration of the’ scoring and interpreta- 
tion of the test and supportive evidence of its validity and 
Yreliabi lity *can ‘be “found “in VH?PT1%G ‘Latham (1965)'s! The “re lia- 
bility of the test for discriminative purposes has been 
demonstrated in research which has found a predominance of a 


concrete mode of thinking among offenders (Kipper, 1971, 1977). 


Availability: Psychological Test Specialists, Box 1441, 


Missoula, Montana, U.S.A. 59801. 


4. PROBLEM-SOLVING: 
MEANS-ENDS PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCEDURE (MEPS) 


OPTIONAL THINKING TEST 


C. AWARENESS OF CONSEQUENCES TEST 


Die CAUSAL. THINKING TEST 


ioe) 


An -adéquate Social adjustment requires the ability o 
cope successfully with problemsituations in one's interaction 
with, other people. The individual's ability to Cope withesuch 
problem situations depends on his Skill mn a’ number \of sspecuric 
COSNTELVEe UNCUT ONS mISDIVACK,. Dlatt s Guonure |] 10) a usiieac 
skills include: (1) Sensitivity sor abrlrey to™recognizescuic 
potential for problems when people interact; (2) the ability 
to generate alternative solutions; (3) the ability -tosconsitder 
the consequences of actions both for oneself and others; (4) 
the ability to conceptualize step-by-step means needed to reach 
one is -soalyin the Situation dand,(5)jthesabrility ytopseeathe 
cause and effect relation between one's actions and.anothenr's 
behaviour,.|) Inadequate problem-solving in ,interpersonal situa- 
tions has often been found to be associated with behavioural 
disorders (Ross 4 Fabiano, 1981). Inferior performance in 
problem solving has frequently been found among offenders com- 
pared with non-offenders. Moreover, individuals with problem- 
solving deficits have been found to be aggressive and impul- 
Sive, and to evidence more anti-social ideas (Ross 4 Fabiano, 


SS) ee 


The deficits noted among offender populations relate 


to problems in interpersonal problem-solving. As noted above, 


interpersonal problem-solving depends on a number of sub- 
Skills, <A series of tests of these sub-skills. have’ been de- 
veloped by Spivack, Platt & Shure (1976). Based on the 
available research, we recommend including four of these in a 
battery of tests for offenders. However, we note that 
available psychometric research is adequate only. fox then first 
measure (MEPS). Caution must be exercised in the use of the 
other three. However, we include them because they appear to 
measure key aspects of the deficits which have been found in 


offenders. 
rg THE SOCIAL MEANS-ENDS PROBLEM-SOLVING PROCEDURE (MEPS) 


This test measures the ability to plan step-by-step 
means to reach a stated goal in a given situation. The task 
requires the subject to conceptualize appropriate and 
effective means of reaching a specified goal in order to 


Satisfy a neéd in hypothetical interpersonal problem situations. 


The MEPS may be either administered by an examiner or 
self-administered depending upon the education level and 
readuieranility of the subject. In both cases the subject is 
given the beginning and the end of a number of stories for 
which he must provide the middle. The stories are each read 
to the subject once and his response is transcribed verbatim 
by the examiner directly into the test booklet. self-adminis- 
tration is effective with subjects at or above the tenth grade 
level. The subject's entire response to the story is evaluated 
in terms of the logic and consistency displayed in connecting 


the beginning with the end of the story. His response is 


scored for the number of relevant means, obstacles, enumera- 
tion of means, time, irrelevant means, and lack of means as 


well as; for story coment). 


Several studies indicate that the procedure consistent- 
ly discriminates groups of individuals (as well as individuals 
within groups) ‘differing in their?tevels: otidemons tran 
adjustment “(Platt G ‘Spivack 771917 2"(a)s; "Platt .G -Spivid chien 
(b'); PPatt*G Spivack’, “1973 > Plate, Spivack Al tmamy rAd unan; 
and Peizer, 1975). ° This finding 1si-partirculbarly imporntanemin 
demonstrating the validity of the MEPS. ~Persions wihoitawe 
actually | faailed's imnsolving, theiprobdems-~of) living have been 
shown to be deticient in conceptualizing the Meanlcwoteso1ving 


such problems. 


A Oc intvercatern sreliability coettica ent has sbeen 
reported for the total number of means assigned by two raters 
to, j¢ach,0f athe nine cs.toriess (Blatt Go Sp1vack. -1975) elie 
extent to which two independent judges could agree on the 
number of means, obstacles and notations of time as well as 
their total score; has aliso been examined. Interratersagrec- 
Ment =ehas beenslound, torbesas high as 91%. (Other interrater 
reliability data were in the .85 to .90 range (Kendall §& 
Hollon, 1981). Adequate predictive validity and concurrent 
validity has been shown for the MEPS. As indicated by corre- 
lations between 1.Q. and MEPS scores in various Samples MEPS 


isenote Merely another I<.0. test (Kendall Hollonselo. ie 


Ce eeeeOPUIONAL THINKING TEST (ALTERNATIVE THINKING) 
NS SOE A ALTERNATIVE THINKING 


The capacity to generate solutions to problems is 
another component of interpersonal cognitive problem-solving. 
In order to measure the ability to conceive of alternatives, 
we recommend the Optional Thinking Test (OT). This test 
requires the subject to conceptualize options to hypothetical, 


but typical life problems. 


In the Optional Thinking Test, the subject is asked to 


relate all, the things he can think of: for a, person to do in 
the given problem Situation. A standardized set of probing 
questions are employed to elicit differing solutions to each 
problem. Alternatives are scored according to established 
criteria and techniques which are similar to the scoring of 
the means-ends stories. Each of the subject's responses for 
a given story is analyzed relative to the major categories 


listed. 


C. THE AWARENESS OF CONSEQUENCES TEST (TEMPTATION STORIES) 


An integral component of a person's interpersonal 
problem-solving’ capacity is his ability to’ consider how his 
actions may affect himself and other people and how others may 
react to his behaviour. The process of consequential thinking 
in interpersonal acts goes beyond simply naming alternative 
events that may ensue. It includes consideration of the pros 


ane cConseor the act and its¢effécts. 


Each subject is given four situations in which he is 
faced with a temptation. The subject is asked to complete the 
story by indicating the protagonist's thoughts prior, to a 


decision and any subsequent actions. He is then asked to 


weigh both the pros and cons of each conflicting choice. 


The score for the Awareness of Consequences test 


reflects (lI), themextent to which the subject's responsesmi 
clude references to what: might happen if he carried;outjones or 
another course of action, and (2) the extent to which he weighs 
pros and cons of transgressing or not trans gressangspriorgto.a 
deciSion. In ordér to enable thevscorer tovevaluatevenece 
aspects of the subject's responses, a series of standard 


questions are employed and stories are scored on a yes-no basis. 
D, THE CAUSATION KINGe Eo 


The, Causal, Thinking) Test. measures, thesextent wo; whach 
an individual spontaneously. thinks, of, cause-and-effect an 
social situations. The examiner describes a number of inter- 
personal situations and the subject is asked what the prota- 
gonist might. be-sayingyto, the other /characterssim,-thesseory. 
Then the examiner, using another probing question, attempts. to 
elicitwiurtheresvory-divrectcu sr esSpOnses = rom tne ssUD TCC. 
According tovestabilishedweriterrva, responses fare analy zed sin 
terms of thepdegree to which they focus upon. the "Cause of eee 


situation presented. 


AVal lability: liey four tests are nat commercial lye dis ar aieod. 
pource: J.J. Platt. Dept. Of Mental Health sciences , Hahnemann 


Medical College §& Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


Spe bOCUS OF CONTROL? 
LEVINSON'S INTERNAL-EXTERNAL LOCUS OF CONTROL 


SCALE (I.P. § C. SCALES) 

It has often been observed that offenders deny res- 
ponsibility for their behaviour, tending to explain their 
actions as being determined or influenced by people or circum- 
eroneess peyondy their: control; (Ross: 4) Fabiano, 1981)... Although 
very little direct empirical evidence supporting these observa- 
tions is available, it is suggested that a measure of internal- 
external-docus of control be, included, in) thea test, battery..,,..0f 
the many I.E. measures available, the one we recommend for 
SrrTremaers 1S the Levinson's 1.P:,§& CC. Scales. Mhasptest.. an 
adautation of Rotter's scale, measures the individual’s, percep~ 
tion that his reinforcements are either contingent upon his 
oun bpenaviour (internal control) or are the result of forces 
beyond his control and due to chance, fate, or powerful others 


(external control). 


The I.P. §& C. Scales are composed of items adapted 
from Rotter's Scale and a set of statements written specifi- 
cally to tap beliefs about the operation of the threcmdinen: 
sions of control: beliefs in personal control (Internal Scale); 
powerful others (Powerful Others Scale, and chance or fate 
(jiancenscale). , The final 1.P.. GC. Scales cGomprise three S- 
item subscales with a 7-point Likert format which are presented 
to the subject as a unified scale of 24 items. High scores. on 
each subscale are interpreted as indicating high expectations 
of control by the source designated. Low scores reflect 


tendencies not to believe in thatelocus Of CONtTOL. 


Internal consistency estimates are only moderately 
high, but this is “to be expected Since the items sample from 
a variety of situations. For a student sample (N=152), Kuder- 
Richardson reliabilities yielded? 64 for the! 1%, Scales... Aieton 
the P. Scale and? 78° for tie? C.*Scave(Levans ong T9074 e 
Wallston, Wallston §& DeVellis (1978) found similar estimates 
for their adult samples” (N=115}5" G.514"9 87 247 “Gi, 73 es peemivee 
ly) as did Levinson’ (1973) “ror a hospi tala zed psy ehiagaic 
sample’ (.07, 2825 °°¢ 5.799") Splagtehal ferelA abad ata esi opeaunea 
Brown) ‘are’. 6257 206%" Gs o4*for thes Ae Pees (Ch Cal cS. mae eee 
retest reliabilities are in’ the’ 160° ="* 79> rance! (Tefc ote so 6, 


Pevansons Oasis 


The valadity of the 1.P. @ ©. Scales have been cenon. 
Strated through convergent and discriminant methods which have 
shown significant low order correlations with other measures 
of the general ‘construct as well. as a pattern of theoretircaily 
expected positive and negative relationships with other 
variables. The scale has been used with alcoholic recidivists, 


prisoners, psychiatric patrents and probationers. 


AV dela bislitye eNOemcommetecrally Gistributeds. ~SOuUrCcEe. 

H. Levinson, Multidimensional ilocus of Control in Psychadueuc 
Patients, Journal lor Consulting and, Ciandcal Sepicinan betta Leos 
Vole 241) (5))5. 397-404. H.Me Lefeourt, Research with tie locus 
of Control Construct: Vol. 1, Assessment Methods. ‘Toronto, 


Academic Press, 1981. 


6. FIELD DEPENDENCE - INDEPENDENCE : 
GROUP EMBEDDED FIGURES TEST 

Some research on cognitive functioning in offenders has 
found that they differ from non-offenders on measures of field- 
dependence-independence, that is on the degree to which thear 
perception of an object in their visual field is dominated by Or 
independent of the context in which the object appears. Field 
dependence-independence is a fundamental dimension of cognitive 
Style which has been found to be characteristic of the indivi- 
dual's functioning not only in his perceptual but also his 


Mcerectval personality and social functions. 


Field-dependent persons tend to be oriented to the 
physical rather than the social environment, and are sometimes 
cold, distant, and antagonistic to authority figures. Field 
independent people tend to have greater accuracy in person per- 
ception and are less egocentric in their social perception. 
Field-independent people are better able to achieve a different 
perception when required to do so. They are better able to 
restructure their perceptions and their thoughts, i.e., are 
more cognitively flexible. Field-independents show more initia- 
five, responsibility and self-reliance. Finally, they are more 
analytical, have better control of their impulses, and higher 
Selt-esteci. 

It would appear then, that offenders would be more 


likely to be field dependent. However, doubts about this are 


raised by the finding that field-independents may be more 


demanding, inconsiderate, manipulative and cold and distant 

in their relations. Doubts about field dependence-indepen- 
dence differences between offenders and non-offenders are 

also suggested by the conflicting findings of research. Some 
studies found offenders to be field-dependent (Eskin, 1960), 
others, field independent (Offer et al., 1979). , Insufficient 
research has been conducted on this topic to enable conclu- 
sions about this aspect of the offenders “cognitviyersity lems jist 
as is the case on their characteristics on the related. dimen- 
sion of internal-external locus of control. However, because 
these cognitive style dimensions are very important, we have 
included measures of each in the battery and recommend they be 


used as research instruments. 


The Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) was developed 


to measure ais dlsenee £oO which-an individualyistaplemtogpens 
ceive discrete parts of an informational) complex withoutibeing 
perceptually dominated by its overall organization.) Subjects 
are required to OutLine (Or trace)e l8esimplen ii suresewhaer 
they have seen embedded within larger complex figures which 
have been so organized as to obscure the simple figure. Each 
Simple figure which the subject outlines perfectly is given a 


score of one. Higher scores reflect greater field-independence. 


Norms for the GEFT are available for both male and 
female college students. | Avparallelmeest reliab il i inaecor 
efficient of R = .82 has been found for the GEERT (Witkin, 
Oltman, Raskin & Karp, 1971). The validity of the test has 


been established in a considerable body of research which has 


been thoroughly reviewed by Witkin, Moore, Goodenough, § Cox 


(1977), and Witkin § Goodenough (1981). 


Availability: Commercially distributed, e.g.: Guidance Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street 


West, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2Y3. 


7.) CONGEPPUAL REGUDI EY: 
GOUGH'S RIGIDITY SCALE 


Although no direct empirical research has been re- 
ported On this characteristic Of Cognitive Funct loningeas 
offenders, frequent reference is made in discussions of 
offender's cognitive style to the Tigidity of thelr thine. 
(e.g. Duguid 1980). “Accordingly, we have included) almegsune 
Of conceptual Yigidity in the test battery for resedrcimmaoun. 


poses. 


Gough's Rigidity Scale 1s, aysub-festlormtie. Cali fou ita 
Personality einventony which measures the degree of ile.) eau. 
and adaptability of an individual's thinking and) secialapena- 


viour. The measure is a twenty-two item true/false scale which 


cam be administered either individually or in groups. 


A large proportion of the items consist of statements 
which reject the sorts of sample dogmatic assertions «that 
characterize the, authoritarian) personality, “Our thinking would 
be a lot better off if we would just forget about. words -like 
probably, approximately and perhaps". Other items tap toler- 
aNGe sEOReUNCereainey wand sambaouitye nl dion. & like things to be 


uncertain and unpredictable". 


Although we recommend its use as a research instrument, 
uteshould=be noted that eitwuisthe: Veast valiud.of the .CPigecates 
and that whereas it does correlate negatively with measures of 
Mickdptyve Litas to relate, positively to. criteriavae 


ELexEbaulity,- 


We have described in the appendix a measure of a 
characteristic which is related to CONCeEptuaiv ri crdaty* ana nas 
also been held to be common among offenders: dogmatism. Dogma- 
tism refers to a resistance to change one's systems of beliefs. 
The dogmatic person has a total cognitive configuration of 
ideas and beliefs organized into a relatively closed System. 
Rigidity, on the other hand, reflects difficulties in over- 
coming single sets or beliefs encountered in attacking, solving, 
or learning specific tasks or problems. We prefer the rigi- 
dity scale, both for theoretical reasons and because the 
Deematic, ocale is too complex to be appropriate for many 


offenders. 


Availability: Commercially available, e.g., Guidance Centre, 
haculty, dt Eaucation, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street 


Nese wroronto, Ontario M5S 2V3. 


8. GRITICAL THINKING: 
WATSON- GLASER CRITICAL THINKING APPRAISAL 

An important aspect of the individual's cognitive 
Skills is his ability to appraise and present aroumen es so. 
his ability to think and’ reason critically and=rationaie. 
Although there 1s very little empirical research on ofLrender >. 
ability in° Critical “thinking, we reconmend inc lusi0nwo teamec at 
Of thisPLunctioneineal cognitive bes tebautemypecalisceman 
frequently reported observations of deficits in this area ain 
offender populations (Aver, 1980; LaBar, 1980), and because it 
Sra COGN Vvemshkt liewhten as essentval (101 ce tlec tiem so crc 


adaptation. 


A large number of tests of critical thinking are 
available and several) are discussed im, Appendix 1. 9( buns. 
Welr  Arcumentation lest: Butch Geslim; Cornell Gritrear 
Thinking slests)-—) Wesrecommend use of the Watson-Glasen 
Critical Thinking Appraisal which 1s a battery of five’ paper 
and pencil sub-tests, suitable for administration to either 
Individudls*oreproups. It as vcurrently available an.two 
parallel forms, each consisting of five sub-tests, designed to 
measure different, though interdependent,. aspects of critical 
thinking. The one hundred items assess the following skills: 
Interence, =recocnition of assumptions "(Ones ability Beco 
recognize unstated assumptions taken for granted in given 


statements), deduction, interpretation (ability to weigh 


evidence and to distinguish between generalizations from data 
not warranted beyond a reasonable doubt), and evaluation of 


arguments. 


oplit-half reliability coefficients have been reported 
toprance from .40 to .74 for the sub-tests on both forms of 
foemeritrca.: thinking appraisal. Split-halit reliabilities for 
six normative samples ranged from .85 to .87 for the total 
test score. Its internal consistency is high and its con- 


GCumrent validity is acceptable (Crites, 1965). 


Availability: Commercially distributed by: Harcourt Brace 


Tovanovicn. v57 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. U.S.A. 10017. 


9. EMPATHY/ROLE-TAKING: 
HOGAN'S EMPATHY SCALE 

As indicated earlier; the coonttive deticies: wiren 
have been found to be prevalent among offenders lie primarily 
in the interpersonal sphere. Many lack ability in cognitive 
tasks involving their awareness of ‘the views of other people, 
their understanding of the behaviour and feelings of other 
people, and many have deficits tinttherr ability fo Solvemritc i 


personal problems (Ross G Fabiano, 1981). 


We have included in the test-battery several measures 
of social perspective-taking skills. These are cognitive 
functions in which research has found offenders to have 
déficits.. Apclosely welated@area, butvone which Nace NOtmyan 
been sufficiently studied among offenders, is empathy. By 
empathy wey nrefer not to thevottenderss concer, .tor-_ogners 
(sympathy), and not only his ability to feel what others are 
feelang, but also his ability “to regard himselt from the 
perspective oF other people ey *inworder=ro inceract, ef fect ively, 
with other people, the individual must be able to take into 
account the view that they have regarding him. It is possible 
thats there (1s van¥underlying “empathnve capability, a cognitive 
ability which may be underdeveloped among offenders and may 


account for many of their interpersonal adjustment problems. 


Hogan (1975) has developed a measure of empathy derived, 


in part, ‘trom Kelly's (1955) role-construct model whichewe 


feel would be worthwhile to include in the cognitive-battery 


Tous research purposes. 


Hogan's Empathy Scale is a sub-scalé of the California 


Personality Inventory. It is designed to measure the intellec- 


tem comprenension of another's condition or state of mind 
PienoOulwiccessariily experiencing that person's teelings. =the 
es o a o4-1tem seli-report measure. Research has» demonstra- 
footie it predicts ratings of empathy better than all other 
Cmisetmoe measures (Hogan, 1975). It has also been found fo 
Porrelatc quite well with ratings of Social acuity. It is 
negatively correlated with dogmatism and authoritarianism. 

Its Teliability has been found to vary between .71 and .84. 
Although there are many other measures of empathy, most appear 
to assess the subject's concern for others and his apprecia- 
tion of their feelings rather than the subject's ability to 
understand others or his ability to comprehend how other 


people view him. 


Availability: Not commercially Gistributed asd GIS tince tess. 
Source: Journal of Consulting § Clinical Psychology, Vol. 33 
Re etoUy aol. 

CPI is available commercially, e.g. Guidance Centre, Faculty 
of Education, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street West, 


Toronto, Ontario M5S 2Y3. 
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RELATED TESTS AND MEASURES 


TEST 
Wemetesceorutreative. Ability 


Block Design 
But chiiG Slim 


Ciosu7 eer lexibility 
(Concealed Figures) 


Cognitive Diagnostic Battery 


Conceptual Level: Paragraph 
Completion 


Conceptual Systems Test 
Cornell Critical Thinking 


Developing Cognitive 
Aba dastaresyihes.t 


Differential Aptitude Test: 
Test of Abstract Thinking 


Dogmatism Scale 

Ennis-Weir Argumentation 
Test 

Feuerstein's Learning 
Potential Assessment 
Device 

I - Lever 

Object Assembly 

Porteus Maze 


Raven Progressive Matrices 


Selman's Social Perspective 
Taking Task 


Wisconsin Card Sorting Test 


FUNCTION 
Creative Thinking 
(Alternative Thinking) 
Field-Dependence- Independence 
Criticak  Thinkdarg 


Field-Dependence- Independence 


General Cognitive Functioning 


Concrete/Abstract Thinking 


Concrete/Abstract Thinking 
Cai tical ¥Ehinkine 


General Cognitive Function- 
ing 


Concrete/Abstract Thinking 
Conceptual Rigidity 
(Flexibility) 


Rational Thinking 


General Cognitive Ability 


(Concrete/Abstract Thinking) 


General Cognitive Development 
Field-Dependence- Independence 
Impulsivity 
Impulsivity 


Social Perspective Taking 


Concrete/Abstract Thinking 


PAGE 


AQCTEST OF CREATIVE “ABILITY 


ThesAc itesit tof ireative: Ability measures thetquanemcy, 


as well as the uniqueness of ideas which individuals can 
develop “in™a given’ situation» “It could be consideredigastean 
indi cant of the individuals sabiliGy (Co ene trator | Gomi 
solutions in problem situations; aiskill which has béenetound 
to be deficient among offenders. 


The AC test is a paper and pencil devicey sumtabiemntor 
administration to e1rther individuals 01 soToups.. i netemace 
five parts of the test and the ‘entire ‘series “takes: 80 ‘minutes 
to “complete. It is available in two parallel forms eCvisce 
short. forms: A ‘and (BI Eacn “consists Of Sbive artsy our armies 
includes a twenty minute test containing five possible 
Situations in which the sublect is tasked ito 21st alle poce ome 


consequences ‘of each isiituatiome) Part Il, Ja sthentnamuce teesiticon 
general reasoning ability, uses five unusual and not necessari- 
ly true statementsii 5 (Part (PPh ia fifteemiminute test ites ensale 


tivaty to problems; contains a) list of five common appilances: 
and the subject lists any and ‘all improvements’ ithati*could be 
made in each. Part IV is a twenty minute test of somactuitca 
judgement containing, five problem Situations, and thessupyccr 
is asked ‘to provide the solutions considered) leasit)/‘expensive 
and time consuming. “Part V, a fifi tecmmpnice testa 
originality, includes five common objects, and the subject 
lasts all possibiliemuises ofMedachitobject. Parts I, Qilveandieeearc 
used to yield both quantity and uniqueness scores. Part II 
yields a uniqueness score alone and. Part 1V yrelds “a quancity 
Score: 


Norms are, presented for 3335 engineering and Supe mucony, 
personnel! but no» other *desicraptive normative! data 1s? presented: 
Research has found significant differences in mean performance 
on aheeAC Test lof Creative Ability jand judgement. of nt chem 
low, levels of creative ability. “Other Validity «studpvesiearc 
reported wanchkuding ttype.off fengineering job and test perftone 
mance, and also the relationship between the test scores on 
the AC and mental alertness as measured by the Wonderlic. 
Intermal consistency teliabiility was found to be (97 efomecie 
total test. The correlation found between the scores from the 
parallel) forms was .74. Further psychometric research vonetars 
instrument is required before it can be recommended as an inte- 
gral part of assessment of problem-solving ability (alterna- 
tive generation) in offenders. More generally, although 
assessment of creativity or creative thinking in offendersiis 
an important area of research, there is as yet insufficient 
evidence) of (deficits! in’ this area’ among offenders tolwarrant 
their anelusion in the cognitive test battery. 


Availabilit i, Industrial, Relations Center, 1225 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago, Tedeleicn oss... xUt. Site p 16:0:6 3.74. 
BLOCK DESIGN 


The Block-Design sub-test of the WAIS has been used in 
several studies with offenders as a measure of field dependence- 
moenenaence (Offer. 1979". Witkin, “LOShwe" It “ainctides nine 
Seons iy wi ren -the—sub) ect -15--presented with "cards: ‘showing 
Various designs and required to match the designs ‘using coloured 
wooden blocks. 


The -Block-Desicon~may “be “particularly useful in assess- 
im oecie ‘ortrender’s “cognitive functioning since it provides an 
opportunity ito observe his approach to an,intellectually 
demanding non-verbal task. However, it requires individual 
and somewhat time-consuming administration and therefore, is 
no@we bbisupted for tinclusdoninin ta “practical tes.t-battery ior 
farce Scaliefresiearch. ((Moreover;)ithe subject's score, reflects 
a complex variety of skills, e.g., perceptual formation, 
visual-perceptual analysis, visual-motor integration, effective- 
Nessisot motoniactivity hvand synthesis, of colour vision. We 
prefer to include in our battery the Embedded Figures Test. 


Availability: Commercially distributed, e.g. Guidance Centre, 
Faculty of Education, University of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street 
Wests, toronto, Ontario M55 ZY3. 


"BUTCH AND SLIM" 


This test is a measure of propositional logic and has 
been used for assessment of offenders' critical thinking. The 
materials consist of four cards, on each of which appear two 


caricatured criminals, "Butch" and "Slim". Under each is 
written ‘Yes, I did rob the bank." or ."No, I dice rot Our Gire 
bank"'. The cards are spread out before the subject, and the 


subject is told that this 1s ‘a game about a bank robbery, in 
which two well known criminals are suspected. The SU Veet LS 
then told that supposing that the two were taken in and 
questioned together about whether they committed the crime, ~ 
they could answer in only four different ways: (as piétured in 
the four cards): both could say "yes"; Butch mrent tsayttyes” 
and Slim "no''; both could say "no"; Butch could say "no" and 
Slim say “yes''. -The-subject is then presented with a series 
of sixteen propositions made by Butch to the police and asked 
to indicate which card satisfies the conditions where Butch 
was telling the truth. The test is scored in terms of the 


logic of the subject's response. 


The "Butch and Slim" game is easily administered and 
has appeal for the testee and considerable face validity. 


However, only moderate reliability has been demonstrated for 
the measure. 


Availability: Not commerevatly distributed. “Source: khiley] 
J.M., An Analysis of the Relationship Between Qualitative 
Cognitive Abilities and Juvenile Delinquency. (Doctoral 
Disserntatwvon.. Boston College). Ann Arbor, Michigan, or Ward, 
J. & wearsom,. Lb.) A Comparisonpot. lwoile thodswon test aie 


Logical, Thinking.,, Canadian Journalvot Behavioural pscienee 
LOPS Koa Males BOC ig SO 


GLOSURB AE LEX LB TLV SCGONCE ATE DAE LGUIRE 5) 


This test measures an individual's capability to hold 
a ‘picture ‘in Mind! ‘despite ‘distraction’, iand has) been tsuggesimed 
as' a measure of field dépendence-independenceiy) lit: simaiapaper- 
and-pencil test, suitable for administration to either indi- 
viduals’ or groups whicn measures’ otiteyab1 li tysto ip eneeaw ena 
given figure which is "hidden" or embedded in a larger, more 
complex -drawing, diagramv’or fagure + | The testicons sits jofetorcty- 
nine items, each of which is comprised of a stimulus figure on 
one side of the page followed by a row of four alternative 
figures. "some Of the, altermmative, f10ures _Ccoltaan. the ss eliu ins 
fi'cure ints +orpenia lL isisze and Worven ta pion meal he Ioub rec G 
responds by indicating those figures which contain the stimulus. 


The present. tormiof the, Closure, Flexi bis tCy elec tence 
refinement of the earlier Gottschaldt Figures Test. Determi- 
nation. Of, thes validi tye Ot Closures Lex tbr lity sits Dascamonl 
results obtained with the Gottschaldt Test, and on studies 
wich have, found .coure Vations sbhetween 59 and. OsaWitil tests 
Otaanalytread -andsinductive,reaSoning .. aplitanalt Telrapwircy, 
coefficients, varying between ..78 and...94 Nave been reported. 
Norms,are available on, test. performances of 1.105 male indus - 
trial employees .in a wide range of positions. We recommend 
thesGroupehmbeddeds hicgiresallest,  DUtwSUC Vest tiate ule sc loot e 
Elexib iit yieles Ceinon tebe: used as lan altetidia Ve. 


AV ag Lapel Lucy teaubdusitrLolaRe Lat ons Ceimne er) 22.5 Bact ei he 
SiGiec tm GhucarO. lL LINO) Se gon O00 Os i. 


COGNITIVE DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY 


This is a method for assessing and differentiating 
among var1ous aspects of cognitive: dysfunction :mconcepsuatk 
development, perservation, random responsiveness, abstract- 
symbolic reasoning, egocentric vs.» socialized and: objective 
thinking, perceptual-motor development, attention span, and 
psychomotor rate. The ‘battery consists sof five cindswidua kt 
tests which measure not only the degree of intellectual 
deficit but also the nature. Its aim is to provide qualitative 


as well as quantitative assessment of the cognitive disorders 
which prevail in many of the major clinical conditions. The 
Dattery consists of. the following: 


I. Colour-Form Preference Test (CFP): This is a 20-item simi- 
larity judgement test in which a standard card can be matched 
with one of three comparison cards according to colour cue, 
LOtmecue ,/Orenetther. «From»analysis,of-the response pattern, 
a measure of the characteristic conceptual style and its 
prevalence is statistically derived and translated into one of 
four hierarchical stages of early cognitive development. This 
scale examines the primitive bases for perceiving relation- 
ships and preconceptual modes of thinking. A second scale 
provides evaluation of arousal-related cognitive disturbance. 
hReliavility indices range from~.82-to ~85: 


Each of the five tests which comprise the battery, are 
administered and scored individually, according to their own 
Speci@icriistructions and@procedures provided? “Instructions 
are simple and do not require verbal response. The tests are 
ausOubricirania sele-paced, each requiring “only I to'6 minutes 
to administer. 


Ce ou. Oem shepresentation lest, (GHR):» amin cextensmenndt yhire 


Grin, the, CER rs, a-.more .advanced samilarity judgement tést whach 
evaluates conceptualization by more complex and symbolic cues. 
AeGeltAbsclalat yi ndex .Of~W8 (hasbeen, found .£0 hyihewoOrR aCGanrett , 
TS 643... 


RW@eapocentracity of “Thougnt ‘Test “(EOT): | The EOT consists (or 


fourvtest levels depicting the four major phases ‘of cognitive- 
social development identified by Piaget. One's performance 
suggests whether thought and judgement are self-centred and 
subjective, reliant on social orientation, or relatively inde - 
pendent of subjective and interpersonal cues. A reliability 
index Of 682 has been found (Garrett, 1964). 


4. Progressive Figure Drawing Test (PEDT). sol hes PRDT delineates 
level of perceptual-motor development in patients with com- 
bined developmental and psychiatric disorders. The procedure 
consists of drawing, from copy, seven simple designs that 
children normally master at successive age periods between 2 
and 6 years. A reliability index of .96 has been reported 


(Garrett, 1964). 


; : ; 1 
5. Span of Attention Test (SOA): This test Provides a tempora 
measure of concentration and distractibility based on the 
average length of time one sustains concentration on a rote 
motor task. A reliability index of .82 has been reported 


(Garrett, 1964). 


Standardization’ of they GDB has included data” collected 
on normal adults, elderly persons, children, hospitalized 
schizophrenics and mentally retardedspsychotics.. iewbam car 
has’ achieved satisfactory reliabii CysnatineS 21 hea eles 
split®halt analysis and¥test-vetcst comparisons), Ot mo Ciano — 
phrenicsMunder pre=treatncier condi Cron sm (dyn atloo 1a) eee 
multi-dimensional correlational study has yielded evidence of 
CONnVerescnemalasdiSCrimilane Valtarey sm Chave a Lo ola. 


The test has been used primarily with psychiatric 
patients: ?'1ts suscewith ottenders@renaina.t0 De=enaniieds 


Availability :#¥Psychologreal=Assesoment "kesourtces (NC, OUCooa, 
PLOT TdawUeS Ae. oO 


CONCEPTUAL LEVEL: PARAGRAPH COMPLETION METHOD 


This test assesses, a.person 'S posi.Gions Clete 
continuous Conceptual Level dimension which is defined in 
terms of “increasing conceptudl complexity aSeinclcatedmom 
discrimination, ditferentiation, and integration and, sincreas- 
ing Vinterpensonalematuriey tas -tndicated spy eset bade wee 
and’ selft-otherinelatvons*” "Chun, Bueller waNoy. "andy Ross er elena 
pes). lets ateroup administered, "Semr-proyective metiroasa, 
assessing thoughtvianpies related'to how a person. Uiiiinks sa uOuL 
such ambiguous topics as conflict, uncertainty, cules stiveeuress 
and authority (Hunt, et al. 1978). opeciutical ly echeametnod 
consists of sux stopics: ;"Wheat ol think about st ules ieee 
I “am ‘Criticized... 3. what ql thinks aD OUtGapalCihUSsaes _ peuwilenl 
someone does not agree with ime... pee Wheres: al Oth 1S ater re aun 
and “when 1 am™“told what, to. (dows). .= loneéach: Ot, Ghese ,nsiibmoct 
must respond with three orm four Sentences. andicatine, hasaiown 
DEES One snea ctl Ons. Lio. ats. 


A person's "CL ls) .calculated: by ass tonne ga. Sco Lem tuon 
0-3 to each of the six responses and by ageresatine these 
S€paraive: SCOrestin COMamtOotaiiCle scores Spe cit cr ean le cea’ © 
given for Scoressoneach “topic. *The most’ dititctit t parc an 
SCOnING Us Vearningeto determine both) the thoughts st ructime 
underlying the® response* and’ ats content.’ The test 1s timed: 
Subjects are given three minutes to respond for each of the 
six topvesa? WTwethvcher the? subject! s*total*\e core.» thes nore 
the subject can be taught to need less structure in the learn- 
ing environment, develop increasing conceptual complexity, 
and develop interpersonal maturity. 


Norms are provided for a large number of different 
reference sroups... Ingar group’ of 26 separateymeliabidace 
studies, for a large number of different reference groups, 
the median interrater reliability estimate was’ .86 (Hunt, et 
al.5,1978).4 Gardiner @ Schoeder, 1972: reportedya Samoneietest- 
pretest, reliapilitye és timate, of 5167 ane aeoroupiote Boamo lube ce 
students. 


Hume, G Hardt (1965) “found thegincadence ofboth 
observed and reported delinquency to be higher for boys in the 
Vedveelow wl eTroupetnan in’ the?’group-with higherocl «scores. 


We would recommend this test for use with offenders 
were it not for our reservations about the ease of motivating 
offenders to engage in writing, and the subjective judgements 
Wilchoaale mequired for scoring. 


Ayadlability: BOntario Institute for Studies in=Education, 
Pe ploor Street West. Toronto, OntariouMss  1Vo. 


CONGEPTUAL Sy STEMS {TEST 


The Conceptual Systems Test (CST) has been designed to 
yield a measure sf the individual's ‘conceptual functioning on 
the concrete-abstract dimension. This test, a 48-item Likert- 
type instrument assigns individuals to one of six stages or 
levels of conceptual functioning. The stages range from the 
concrete level (conceptual functioning which is characterized 
paeebetaok Of integration of-concepts) to the abstract? level 
(functioning which is characterized by high integration of 
concepts). 


The CST is a revised version of the I Believe Test 
(TIB) which was demonstrated in a considerable number of 
Studies to have high construct and predictive validity (Felknor 
& Harvey, 1970; Harvey, 1963, 1964591 9653,21906)- 1967 -vHatveys & 
Ware, 1967;°Ware & Harvey, 1967; WhicerGeharvey ,. 905) sm one 
CST was developed from the earlier test in order to provide a 
measure which, unlike the TIB, did not require independent 
judges to assign levels to the testee. The CST can be scored 
objectively and can be readily subjected to computerized 
Seoning procedures. 


(ret CS lewine LUune mds, Deen refined considerably since 
it was first described by Harvey in 1967. The Pinatevec Go Lon 
Veet cee cia ivek |taconsis 5) 0t pas questionnaire comprising 48 
self-statements about the way the subject feels about various 
social and personal issues. The testee is,as kecptO. lndLeatc, 
on a five point scale, the degree to which he agrees that 


each statement applies to him. 


Based on extensive cluster analysis, the. CST provides 
scores on the following six measures which have been found to 
be internally consistent and reliable, 


- Divine Fate Control: the Conviction that a 
divine being has, and ought to have control 


of a person's life. 
= Need® Tor Structure-Order: the desire tore the 


various aspects and situations of a person's 
life to be highly organized and arranged. 


\ 


- Need to help people: the feeling of 
satisfaction derived from and the 
importance attached to doing things for 
Obie Ts, 


- "Need for people. the feeling that contact 
with people is very important and 
constitutes a’ primary source Of Ones own 
Sailot AC tt Ol. 


- Interpersonal Aggression: the, feeling 
that fa ppersongwil lay oF Wisaglinke liao yen 
press hostility toward others when they 
do something the person does not like. 


- General Pessimism: the feeling of general 
distrust of people, espectally those in 
power such as politicians. 


Subjects are,assigned to fayconceptual. system catezory 
based on their scores on: the six-cluster measures... This 
asSiognment)is)-donesthrough a statistical profile. analysis 
(Hoffmeister); 1976) 24uThus, (\thesindividuals\conceptudlasys tem 
category assignment depends on the pattern of his scores on 
the) siximeasures -andinotionlyjonshiswsecore fonyany,Oneeineasurc. 
Subjects’ scan be chassmired «as concrete: oO abstract sinecoucep. 
tual functioning on the basis of their system categories. 


Research has demonstrated that individuals can be 
assigned’ to; the twowgroups i conrete«vs. abstract) wi thean 
accuracy of 80% (Hoffmeister, 1976). Assessment of the relia- 
bility of¢the, CST:has, alsovbeen,favourabde:;..80,..to. 290 
(Hoffmeister, 1976). 


Availability: “West;Analysissg Developments Comp 4.42400 sBark 
Lane Draves;*s Bowlders Colorado, UssiAx 


CORNELL CRITICAL THINKING.TESTS 


This test measures critical thinking defined’ as*the 
reasonable” assessment of statements.” “lty consists or two 
general critical thinking tests which attempt to deal somewhat 
comprelvensively with critical thinking. Or thestwo testce 
Level X 1S somewhat easier. It 1S appropriate for students 
from the junior high’ (about ace" 13) “level “or up) ) Levyelec 
consists of group related items and is a bit formidable for 
the average secondary student. It is best adapted to people 
with higher education, but high ability secondary students can 
cope with it. | 


bevel” X ask" questions ‘about™a’ story” about’ ascrourvo” 
explorers who land on an unfamiliar planet, Nicoma, and who 
must deal with a number of problems. Questions are asked on 
the bearingssit any, ofa information on-a,hypothésis srt 


assesses the ability to judge the reliability of information 
on the basis of its source and the conditions under which it 
was secured. It taps the ability to judge whether a statement 
follows from premises. The basic principles of deductive 
logic are also tested. 


Lev Gio a iconsins ts Of sections. .and 52 .workine .temsu 
It assesses the ability to tell whether a statement cation 
trom premises; jethe rabiliuty to detect equivocah arguments:, 
omic larity! Jandyioversimp lifiicat ion. +sLt- is;also,.concered 
With the reliability of observations and authenticity of 
sources. Finally, it assesses the subject's hypothesis-test- 
ing procedures and his ability to detect assumptions. 


The tests are essentially self-administered.. Research 
Wiclescudents iandicate ithat ithe reliability, for Level, X is 
moderately high. Estimates range from .77 to .87. Reliability 
estimates for Level Z range from .55 to .//7. 


It must be questioned whether this test is suitable 
for the offender population because many may lack the educa- 
tional background or the verbal skills to deal with the 
materials. 


Availability: Critical Thinking Project, School of Education 
University of Illinois, 371 Education Building, Urbana, 
Minot sr Uno... 61801. 


DEVELOPING COGNITIVE ABILITIES TEST 


The DCAT measures student's learning characteristics 
and cognitive abilities that contribute to his academic per- 
formance. Performance is measured in 3 content areas: verbal 
ability, quantitative ability, and spatial ability. Informa- 
tion is provided on the 5 cognitive levels of Bloom's Taxonomy ; 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, and synthesis. 
The test is group administered and hand scorable. 


It is a new test which may prove valuable because of 
its unique combination of measures of content and cognitive 
level. However, adequate information is not yet available. 


Availability: Commercially distributed by Gage Publishing 
Ltd ane wononto:. 


DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TEST: TEST OF ABSTRACT REASONING 


This is a non-verbal measure of an individual's 
apriity to perceive relationships in abstract figure patterns, 
to generalize and deduce principles from non- language designs. 


The series presented in each problem requires the perception 
of an operating principle in the changing diagrams. In each 
instance the individual must discover the principle governing 
the change of the figures and give evidence of his under- 
standing by designating the diagram which should logically 
follow. “Inpeach case: the tas kt vequisresm ine? aout’ Go 
generalize the changes into operating principles - thinking 
with abstract symbols”) Gonplexirty AS: Obtain edtrt rom eitieeme acing 
conceptual di fticulty.2 ‘The “da fife rences ta rele ppanene; 
discerning why the patternsi dittem wWst thea intel Lectuaitene- 
Ciser 


The test can be readily given and easily scored. 
Gomplete and explicit descriptions and directions are provided: 
The test is timed, requiring approximately 25 minutes. However, 
this test has been used primarily for academic and vocational 
prediction. Its relationship to abstract thinking involved 
in the socio-cognitive functioning of offenders has “not! bieen 
determined. 


Availability: The Psychological (Corporation pisv7 ramele Aver. , 
NEw York Serene AY 2.8 UL SRA. 


DOGMATISM SCALE 


The Dogmatismeocale. is. .4 06d tem scale, witchy measures 
individual diftterencess#in “open and closed, beliuert isvotemseasi he 
scale also claims to measure general authoritarianism and 
intolerance. The more closed the system, the-more is the 
acceptances Of sa particularsbeliet assumed tO depends oneermrc lca 
vant interival -drivesteand/or tarbitrarn:sivernforcements from 
external authority. 


The test is ‘group administered ‘and scored! along ‘a 
continuum “from +3 “(agree Strongly) ‘to'-'3 (disagree strongly) . 
The samples for whom reliability data were initially obtained 
came from three areas differing in ‘social climate: the Mrdwest 
(college students), New York (beginning psychology students 
and a group of aged, destitute veterans), and England (college 
students). The reliabilities of the final form of the Dogma- 
tism Scale range from 708! 201795. 


Plant (1960) in a study to determine whether Rokeach's 
Dogmatism Scale 1s a measure of general authoritarianism) 
concluded the following: "We take these data as support of 
Rokeach's contention that the Dogmatism Scale is less loaded 
with prejudice ‘than -is''the California F.! Scale,’ land’ astian 
indication that the Dogmatism Scale is a better measure of 
general authoritanianism than, the California FR Scase! save 


prefer to,use Gough's; Rigidity Scale which appears (fo more 
clearly tap offenders' cognitive deficits. 


Availability: Rokeach, M. The Open & Closed Mind. New York: 
Basieupoors inc, “L960. 


ENNIS-WEIR ARGUMENTATION TEST 


THrsetestias | akmeasure.ofs rationals thinking; abilaty 

in the context of argumentation. It purports to assess the 
ability to appraise an argument and to formulate an argument 
ineresponse.; It calls. for;both, critical; and) creative, thinking 
abad tyre 


The "Lest? consis tse of ans arguments presentedrinva- Letter 
to the editor of a fictitious newspaper. The writer of the 
letter is discussing a solution to a parking problem. He 
supports his proposal with a variety of arguments, Cacia, a 
separate numbered paragraph - nine in all. Each paragraph 
exemplifies at least one of the points. Examinees are 
instructed to read the letter and then to write a nine-para- 
graph essay evaluating the argument in each paragraph and in 
the letter as a whole. The areas of argumentation competence 
covered are: getting the point, seeing the reasons and 
assumptions, stating one's point, offening one's point, 
offering good reasons, responding appropriately to and/or 
avoiding equivocation, irrelevance, circularity, reversal, of 
a conditional relationship, neglect of alternatives, over- 
generalization, and excessive skepticism. 


The test may be individually or group administered. 
In studies with students at college level, interrater relia- 
bility was found to range from .72 to STAVE Roo ueh: tthe: test 
provides realistic content, it requires substantial time and 
expertise to score and there is very limited information on 
its reliability and validity. 


Availability: Critical Thinking Project, School of "Education; 
Universityof Illinois, 371 Education Building, Urbana, 
Piindisw U-e.4<0l80T, 


FEUERSTEIN'S LEARNING POTENTIAL ASSESSMENT DEVICE (LAPD) 


A number of measures of cognitive functioning have 
been employed in Feuerstein's Learning Potential Assessment 
Device as an integral part of Feuerstein's Instrumental Enrich- 
ment (Feuerstein, 1979). Many or these tap the level o 
functioning on the concrete-abstract reasoning dimension. The 
measures are both assessment and training devices which appear 
to have potential for use with offender populations within, the 
general context of Feuerstein's approach to cognitive develop- 
ment theory and training procedures. The measures taps anit 
considerable number of cognitive functions including planning, 
impulsivity, alternative-thinking, and flexibility. 


The four measures in the LAPD include: 


TeCOrg aiid Uron of! Dts TESt® assessese tours functions ene 


ability to percéive!relationships:;) thevabi lity: toyarticulace 
the field by a process” of analysis ;) the ability, to,plan; ahead; 
the’ need’ for precision: 


Ze plateaux slesti..2 means of evaluating and measuring the 
individual's ‘capacity to! bes abiearedrbysian, cdauiea tronals process, 


3... havens Progressive Matrices. 


4. Representational Stencil Design Test (RSDT): measures 
concrete and abstract thinking. 


The LPAD provides an innovative approach to assessment 
particularly since 1 focusses *omiascercaiming the ssubpecnss 
potential for learning rather than merely measuring present 
functioning level. We have notincluded the, LPAD in the 
battery because it has not been used sufficiently extensively 
Wise) Ompenicd econ 


i-LEVEL (GLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Thismsystemeor classitication iWas “been widely susea= 
with juvenile offenders. It provides a means of dyfferen- 
tlating individuals according to their: interpersonal maturity 
level (I-Level). It assesses the perceptual trame “or reterence 
Or Cognitive world by which the individual integrates atic 
expegience. elnis frame of reference -changes and™= becomes smore 
differentiated, and -capable of dealing with more .complexsstmmu ll 
as the individual develops. Seven successive levels of 
development of integrations have been described. However, the 
classitiveation, System has been applied almost “exclusively co 
offenders at levels 1,, 1., and ly. 


The Sequential I-Level classification method is 
derived from the Jesness Inventory and Jesness Behaviour 
Checklist (Self-Appraisal Form). The probabilities for level 
and subtype were derived independently. In arriving at a 
diagnosis, I-level is first determined, then subtyped within 
that level. The Jesness Inventory probabilities are used as 
the first step.’ lf inventory probabilities; aresnotesuttiicient— 


ly high ‘tow cali™ for “arsiangle classaticationg) the probaba Uities 
from the Behaviour Checklist are used in conjunction with 


those of the Inventory Measurement Instruments. 


The Jesness Inventory is a 155 true-false item test 
providine scoresiion l0 personality <characteristics .-=Leaeean 
be administered either by a tape recorder or by use of text 
booklets. It can be given to individuals or to large groups. 
In either case, the directions are the same. The taped version 


takes approximately 35 minutes. The booklet form takes 20 to 
40 minutes depending upon the individual's reading speed. 
special’ training is not required to administer the test. 


The Jesness Behaviour Checklist is an 80-item test on 
which the subject rates the frequency of his behaviour on a 
S-point scale. The BCL can be administered either by tape 
recorder or by the use of test booklets. The 80 items measure 
14 bipolar behaviour factors. 


PTevel classification can also be made on the basis 
of a semi-structured interview in which the offender is asked 
about his delinquent behaviour, his family, school, friends, 
and plans for’ the; future: ', Has; penfornmances ane. then: yeated on 
the interview rating questionnaire (IQR) according to level 
and subtypes. 


Although doubts have been raised about the validity of 
the) Plevelisystem,-and, theory: Geng. Zaidel ,.19735).., it 1s in- 
cluded here because it represents an extensive measurement and 
classification systemwhichis based on a view that the offen- 
der's socio-cognitive development is an important determinant 
of his behaviour. 


OBJECT ASSEMBLY (WAIS) 


This sub-test of the WAIS has been suggested as a 
measure of field articulation. It consists of four items, 
each of which is a timed jigsaw problem. Correct performance 
requires a wide number of skills: visual-motor coordination, 
visual-perceptual synthesis, visual-motor integration, and 
speed and precision of motor activity. The subject must form 
anticipations from presented parts to an unknown whole and put 
parts together to form familiar configurations. 


Because of the large number of skills on which perfor- 
mance depends and practical considerations in administering 
the test in large-scale research, we recommend it only as an 
alternative to the Group Embedded Figures Test. However, the 
Object Assembly has many qualitative merits. It reflects 
thinking and working habits. It reveals modes of perception, 
degrees of reliance on trial and error methods, and typ ical 
reactions to mistakes and failure. It reflects the ability to 
work toward an unknown goal, and to persist at a task.\*Most 
of the factor variance is accountable by non-verbal organiza- 
tion. Coefficients of reliability for the Object Assembly 
range from .49 to .74. 


Availability: Guidance Centre, Faculty of Education, University 
of Toronto, 252 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ontario MoS 2 io. 


POREEUSUMAZ bebo Lt 


THis test is desiened to measures both practucau 
intelligence and impulsivity, defined as "planning, capacity, 
foresight,and ability to™Learn from *experrence™ S( Port eis, 
1965)... TWo scoring systems dre provided sone “for ta Ygenerat 
intelligence factor and the’ other ‘a’ qual Ptative lor “QO tscore 
for impulsivity. The test has Deen *uséd'®ireducn Giy cto sieasure 
IMDULS LVL ye CDOCLON Gq Winde tl. slo). 


The test consists of a series of progressively more 
difficult mazes, which are given ‘tora subject tuntil ‘he Vlas 
to pass’ all "the trials vat “ai givensape every Vit rita smear led 
when a blind alley is ‘entered by *theysubyect, “and ae rthis 
point a new copy of the same’ maze 1S given to thei subyecemand 
a new trial is begun. 


In “spite ‘of the fact that the *Porteus( Maze tase been in 
relatively continuous use for over 60 years, there is Still no 
adequate reliability information on'*erthen the Ylintelircence™ 
or the “impulsivity” scoring system "(Horn, 19i72))o' Moreover, 
Serious questions have been asked as to whether the test 
measures impulsavity or only some general) rare. characvei sales 
of institutionaliazation (0; Keefe, 1975). anderactomuanal, tre 
studies suggest that the Q-score should not be interpreted as 
indicative of a Sinple™ “trait such as impulsivity (Doctors 70278 
The .Q-Score, depends, oni the quali ty i0f .attention, sands heannans 
when instructions are given, and on a multitude of personality 
and. cognitive idifferences: which, scan, amtluencesones Smicote lest 6 


of, response, (Doctor, 19:72)...» The: test appears. touhave ;consaider. 
able face, Validitye.as..4a itask requiring short -tenm ip lannine 
toward the solution of printed mazes. However, how this may 


generalize to,other Kinds) of planninesand -Léarna iemsessend iam 
to solving ditternent kinds. of. probhemsmesreiainsratombe getter - 
Mave de 


Availability: Distributed commercially e.g.: Guidance Centre, 
Factltveot: Education. UniversaAty. of .horon to, 22a LOO otagee e 
NéS. Ge Loront Ong.On taro. 


RAVEN'S ADVANCED PROGRESSIVE MATRICES 


The Advanced Progress vewMatriCeSttoe tae lag: elt vomed 


test. which andicates® whether al person? 1s ante llectua tiv, sda 1. 
average sor br iont '* Ite ast al sior a ses t fot! arteiekec tua 
efficiency. It has also been suggested as a measure of 
impulsivity. 


The test consists of a series of matrices. The sub-- 
yect as) directed to select from a number of desitns: stoemure 
that completes a pattern. Figures are altered from lerntero 


Tight according to one principle, from top to bottom according 
to another. The subject must identify these principles and 
apply them. 


_ The test provides the analytical and integral opera- 
tions involved in the higher thought processes and differen- 
tiates Clearly between people of even superior intellectual 
abiadity., It provides a reliable estimate of the efficiency of 
a person's capacity for coherent perception and orderly 
thinking under stress. With adults of more than average 
HMremceruay capacity it has high re-test reliability, . It 
i OmicuonOrt, CasSy to administer, and non-verbal. It can be 
administered individually or in a group. However, we have 
major reservations about its use as a measure of impulsivity 
Decauce tvereyhas) been ,insufficient research, on. its. value, for 
such purposes and low scores which might reflect impulsivity 
Maye Teimects too many, other, factors. 


Aelia tyetinstitute of Psychological, Research, 34, Fleury 
suneet, West. Montreal, Quebec,,.H3L 159. 


SELMAN'S’ TEST, OF SOCIAL PERSPECTIVE-TAKING 


This is a measure which attempts to identify levels of 
social perspective taking in individuals through their reso- 
lutions of hypothetical moral dilemmas. This measure is 
rooted in cognitive development theory especially as conceived 
in terms of moral reasoning. Selman has identified a system 
Oterive wevel's ‘of Social pérspective-taking. “The Teves 
describe changes in an individual's understanding of the inter- 
actional character of the self and others at the same time the 
levels describe changes in the subject's theory of what 
constitutes an individual (himself or others). 


The test presents to the subject a number of moral 
dilemmas which are well-suited to the task of weighing various 
points of view. The dilemmas encourage the subject to sponta- 
neously elaborate on his theory of human TLOMESS. has pelresrs 
about motives and feelings, and his strategies for resolving 
conflict. A number of cross-sectional and longitudinal studies 
have provided strong support for the differentiation of levels 
of perspective taking (Selman, 1980). However, the available 
information on validity and reliability is Limited... tie cost 
is probably appropriate for children but may not be for adults, 
and the scoring involves a considerable degree of subjectivity. 


Selman, 


Availability: Not commercially distributed. Source: 
Relies ne Growth of Interpersonal Understanding Developmental 
& Clinical Analysis, Academic Press: 1980/2 


WISCONSIN CARD SORTING TEST 


This test, was. originally developed, to. assess sabstraction 
and’ "shitt “om set™ ability san normals but lt te nas woanned 
popularity as’ arclinical neurospsychological@instrument, sUn- 
like’ many other’ tests of abstraction, the wCS? can =provade 
objective measures not only of overall success, but also of 
particular’ sources of dittireulty on™ thee taske°euue Se inetircient 
initial conceptualization, perservation: and failure’ toimaiar 
Co Vines Cie 


The WCST uses stimulus cards and response cards that 
display figures of varying forms, colourss -andénunmbers. ~erour 
stimulus’ cards’ are placed before: the *subjectz*® one Tedmimancle, 
two green Stars, three yellow crosseés<*and four biweycirclese 
The subject is then handed a deck of response cards and 
instructed to place each) consecutive: cardefromethe deckwin 
front of one of the 4 stimulus cards, wherever he thinks) at 
should go. The subject 1s informed only whether each response 
VS, Hucht Or wren, dnd eis NOtetOldn thencoT Tec tes 0 tiem piste 
Ciples. Onces tie SibsieCtehas imade .a0SpeGm tedununbe tec. 
CONSECULIVEsSOrts according tonmires 1 IM. bids Ve OnreCin es Di LleLpdec 
(6.044, tO Colour). without warning the) criterion. princ proves. 
changed to’ form or number.-, The test,proceeds.in this manner 
through) a speciived. numberof shitts. Ota the wthrees possi pie 
sorting categories (colour, form and number). 


Although, thas..tes.t. has. been, supgested.as. a. measiresor 
abstraction with offenders, we have reservations about its use 
CXCe pian Om GlinkGalsepuaposes; anlidivase dsneuropsy,cho.oclead 
device. guilt has not as. yet ibeen.used. subiiciently with omeendens 
to determine its value. Moreover, wide variations have been 
NOvEd InP Nees Cilmi LUSeeteMSs anidw att od St ee5 ye Ud ae 1 Clatc Ono 
methods*havewbeen used. “lt 1s, perhaps, best used whenencuno- 
psycho loon calaspmob Lems.arne. suspected, ito underly ahesotfenden s 
deficits in abstract reasoning rather than as a research 
instrument) Of screenins: device, for abstract reasoning, abaaiy. 


Availability: Psychological Assessment Resources Inc., P.O. 
BOX? 0 Op elOde ss acnslil Omid at. UU. SeAvs. an o0 
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Adjective +Checklist 
Adolescent Problems Inventory 
Basic Assumptions Test 
Bender-Gestalt 
Bennett, soclur bsteem ocaleé 
Burgess' Assessment of Formal Operations 
Thought 
Ganeadian Achievement’. Test 
Canadian Cognitive “Abilaties, Test 
Closure Speed 
Coomb's Alternative Generation 
Diplomacy Test of Empathy 
Empathy Test 
Emphatic Fantasy Scale 
Feffer's Role-Taking Task 
Flavell'’s Role-Taking Ability 
Forer Structured Sentence Completion Test 
Fundamental Interpersonal Relations 
Orientation-Behaviour (FIRO-B) 
Hypomania Scale (MMPI) 
Illinois Test on Assessing Observational 
statements 
Informal Fallacy Recognition Scale 
Johnston's Scale of Social Perspective- 
Taking 
*Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive 
ae VOtsr, 
Lincoln-Osterestsky Test of Motor 
Development 
Loevinger's Measure of Ego Development 
Ohio Classificationiisystem 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
Perceptual Speed Test 
Remote Associates Test 
Role Construct Repertory Test 
Role-takine Scare (CRT) 
Rotter's Internal-External Locus of 
Control. scale 
Russell Sage Social Relations Lest 
Self-Control Scale (CPI) 
Space Thinking Grids es Cc 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
Test of Behaviour Rigidity 
Test of Cognitive Skills 
Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness 
Torrance Test of Creative Thinking 


Re a aa oe 


* This kit contains a large nunberlo Lytes toot va Wide wat Lely 
of cognitive functions. Some of the tests are included in 
our battery; others have been rejected as not relevant or 
inadequate. The kit does provide a comprehensive assessment 
battery of cognition, but no tests of social cognition are 


included. 
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